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it represent a uniform process, that it have been built up into a fixed 
belief as a result of the experimental method, and that it be significant 
for the direction of rational conduct. 

The system is thus opposed to a pure sensationism or voluntarism, 
but it would restrict the field of metaphysics to problems capable of 
solution by experimental methods. 

What is the significance in this system of immediate experience and 
purpose ? The test of a concept, at least, is that it be absolutely general, 
that it be indifferent to special purposes or circumstances, and the test 
of belief and so of truth is that it be fixed as a result of a process which 
is destined and is uninfluenced by individual aberration. If the reviewer 
correctly interprets certain forms of Pragmatism as making the criterion 
of truth significance for present purpose and not purpose in general, we 
would apparently have here a point of difference. If this process of 
fixation is to be absolute, must not all problems be settled before we can 
have a fixed belief, and so truth, and so reality of this type ? Since belief 
tends to become unconscious as it becomes fixed, would not our test not 
only be in the future instead of the present, but also point to a condition 
of things in which experience itself had ceased to have significance and 
even to exist? 

Reality is defined in terms of independence of what you or I may 
think about it, and fixed belief and so truth is said to represent reality. 
Probably Mr. Peirce does not intend to imply a correspondence test of 
truth, but if not, we still seem to have the difficulty cited above in regard 
to the test requiring a transcendence of individual and possibly of all 
experience. 

Henry A. Euger. 
Colorado College. 

The Herbert Spencer Lecture, Delivered at Oxford, March 9, 1905, by 

Frederic Harrison. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

Though Mr. Harrison is not a Spencerian, but a Positivist, this lec- 
ture was not intended to be controversial. By universal agreement 
Spencer must be considered a great philosopher; and, further, as a man 
with a purpose in life, from which he could not be distracted, and in 
which he persevered through an unremitting pressure of physical ailments, 
a character of a very noble type. He is the only English synthetic philos- 
opher. How much of his system, then, can be taken as permanent ? 

Spencer's definition of philosophy is correct. Philosophy is the gen- 
eralization of all the sciences into their ultimate coordination. And 
synthesis means coordination. So far Spencer and Comte agree. Evolu- 
tion (not in a sense commensurate with Darwinism) is Spencer's syn- 
thetic principle. But is philosophy the science of the sciences; is such 
a correlation of human knowledge either possible or needful ? The vogue 
of Spencer, the craving of the mind for some coherent system, would 
indicate that an ultimate generalization of human science is possible. 

But, again, is Spencer's generalization the correct one, and destined 
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to receive final acceptance? In six fundamental points in which it 
agrees with the Positive and all empirical systems, the answer must be, 
Yes. These fundamental points are: (1) The universal reign of law; 
(2) the law of constant evolution, i. e., the development of each cognizable 
state from a preceding state; (3) the relativity of knowledge; (4) the 
relegation of unverifiable hypotheses to a world outside of positive science ; 
(5) the aim of philosophy is a synthesis of the sciences; (6) the aim of 
life is the amelioration of the material, social and moral conditions of the 
human organization. 

But evolution as an ultimate law is a paradox. Such a generalization 
of the cosmos is beyond the range of a relative mind. Spencer's evolu- 
tionary principles have an illuminating value for the sciences, but they 
leave no room for that order which is beneath all progress. They are 
limited by hypothesis to dynamical movements. But there is also a 
statics of the sciences, and this is probably more useful than the first. It 
is also extremely doubtful whether the principles of evolution can be 
applied to the inorganic sciences with advantage. Finally, no one set of 
laws can be applied to all sciences, both human and cosmic. To reason 
about the soul in terms of physics is materialism. The moral and the 
physical worlds are not reducible to the same terms. No one formula 
will explain the rotation of the earth and the French Eevolution. 

Another strange lacuna is the absence of any philosophy of history. 
Indeed, when one sees the enormous gaps and inconsistencies one doubts 
whether the very basis of the evolutionary system can be philosophically 
sound. 

Frank C. Becker. 
Wesleyan University. 

The Knowledge of Good. W. B. Sorley. Hibbert Journal, April, 1905, 

pp. 543-557. 

This article, which is an address delivered before the St. Louis Con- 
gress last year, is essentially a discussion of the meaning and logical 
origin of the concept of goodness. Starting from the familiar division 
of judgments into those of facts and value, and noting cursorily the dis- 
tinction of esthetic, logical and utilitarian values, the author passes to 
the consideration of the meaning of moral value, or goodness. His prob- 
lem is, specifically, to determine whether this quality pertains to objects 
altogether out of relation to human life and purpose or whether it char- 
acterizes them only as produced by a good will. The answer to the prob- 
lem is to be found by investigation of the actual function of the ethical 
judgment in experience. Appeal to this moral usage shows that although 
we find occasionally an arraignment of the course of nature by a Mill or 
a Huxley, yet it shows that such moral judgments are made only with the 
implication of nature as at least hypothetically manifesting purpose or 
serving as a standard of values. All the evidence is against the idea 
that goodness is a quality of things out of relation to self-conscious 
activity, and hence ' the peculiarity of the moral experience would seem 



